EPILOGUE
In these pages it has been suggested that the fundamental
quality of Romanticism is not mere anti-Classicism, nor
mediaevalism, nor "aspiration", nor "wonder", nor
any of the other things its various formulas suggest;
but rather a liberation of the less conscious levels of the
mind. Health, both in life and in literature, lies between
excess of self-consciousness and excess of impulsiveness,
between too much self-control and too little. The Roman-
tic intoxication of the imagination suspends the over-
rigid censorship exerted by our sense of what is fact and
our sense of what is fitting. The first of these dominates
the extreme Realist; both inhibit the extreme Classic;
the Romantic escapes.
But it is not always into Paradise that he escapes.
" Romanticism ", said Goethe, "is disease." If Keats be
disease, then let us have more of it. None the less Goethe
has repeatedly proved right. Reality-principle and
super-ego are not devices of the Devil: they are necessities
of all civilized life. Again and again the Romantic who
drinks too deep, who surrenders too much to the
Unconscious, who becomes too completely a child once
more, has fallen a victim to the neurotic maladies that
beset the childish adult who cannot cope with life but
falls between two ages. Then the "clouds of glory" have
changed to the nightmares of ego-maniac perversion;
to the love of sensation even in torture; to the pursuit of
strange fruit even in the Garden of Proserpine, whose
beauty is Death.
The advantage of the Freudian viewpoint is that it
links together various characteristics of Romanticism,